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fn vaio bas vaked truth advances made 

Hut stil; may gain access in masquerade , 
lo Setion's fascinating garb disguie'd, 

iier wholes me precepts will be daly priz’4 
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THiig and Torn, 

A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 
>. 

CHAPTER XIX. 


——-——- (he arm patriot there, 

Who made the welfare of mankind his care ; 
Though still by fretion, vice, and fortune eross’d, 
Shall fiot the generous labour was vot Inst 
Avotsen's Cato 


"Tue winter of 1776 will be for ever memorable on 
lie page of American history. It has been fitly de- 
-ignated as “the time which tried men’s souls ;” and 
it Was not less so in respect to individual suffering, than 
‘he calamitous state of public affairs. The army of 
\Washington was daily weakened, while the enemy 
-ained strength by fresh reinforcements, 

Unable to advance further towards Connecticut, or! 

) maintain his situation on York Island, necessity’ 
ompelledthe American commander to cross the Hud- 
son; and Leslie, still ignorant of the tate of her whose 
unage filled his dreams, was constrained to follow the 
fortunes of his leader. 

The victorious armies of Lords Howe and Cernwal- 
lis, succeeded in reducing Fort Washington, the last 
possession of the Americans on York Island, and mul- 
‘itudes daily flocked to the reyal standard, to obtain 
liat protection for their helpless and destitute families, 
\\ hich the provincial authorities were unable to afford. 

The depredations of the tories became mere and 
nore distressing to the inhabitants. Sometimes sup- 
sorted by small parties of the British, under the osten- 
-ible name ef foraging, they entered private dwellings, 

uried off every thing of value, and wantonly destroy- 
J what they could not remove. Sometimes too, with- 
ut any authority, under the name of Cow Boys, they 
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omitted the most merciless depredations on private 


property, sparing neithe: friend nor foe. Hitherte 
hese ravages had been confined to the neutral ground, 
ut the sphere of desolation gradually widened, until 
t icached the villages contiguous to New-York ; and 
he hills which skirt the Hudson, afforded almost inac- 
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This last stroke was near proving fatal to the unfor-| 
‘tunate sufferer. She lay three days ia hysterics, and 
| when she began te recover, resolved to consult the| 
safety of her menagerie by an immediate removal.’ 
| She hired a house in the city, whither, with almost in- | 
‘finite trouble, her most valuable moveables, and whole | 
| family of quadrupeds were removed. 
| Captain Grant was still attached to the army of, 
| Lord Howe, and assisted at the reduction of Fort! 
Washington, whence he crossed the Hudson with 
Cornwallis, and having taken Fort Lee, was eager in! 
ithe pursuit of Washington, who retreated, with the 
remnant of his forces, through New Jersey. 

The British were in high spirits, and confident of 
isuccess. Their march seemed like a triumphal pro- 
cession, while the American ranks were daily thinned 
|by desertion; the inhabitants flocked to the British, 
jand the infant republic seemed expiring in its cradle. 
| Heaven, however, had willed its preservation, and en- 
dued Washington with a genius which bade defiance 
to disaster and defeat. On both sides were engaged 
men of enlarged mind, and determined spirit—hearts 
beating in unison of feeling, though in opposite causes, 
and minds that never shrunk from danger, when their 
energies were called focth by love of country. 

But there were others, in whose bosoms the pure gold 
of patriotism was mixed with the baser alloy of selfish 
passion and private feeling, and among these was 
Captain Grant. 


| 
| 
j 





dearest interests of life, he carried with him to the! 
field, feelings of deep personal injury, and panted for 
an opportunity to confront his rival, and vent to his 


preparing to burst forth with increased fury. 
Leslie, too, bore in his bosom a suspense which’ 


preyed upon his inmost thoughts, and cast a cloud over| 


Princeton, turned the tide of public affairs. Never! 
was triumph more complete, and never was victory 
more gallantly achieved. So great was the conster- 








eountry. 


ort Washington, and Cornwallis crossed the river to 
cupy Fort Lee, on the Jersey shore, the long-con- 


uplated descent was made upon the premises of Mrs. | 
Viary Jansen. It was in vain that the terrified mistress | 


( the 1aansion pleaded her loyalty and zeal ; the cap- 
wiof the band would listen to no protestations, and her 
valty was laid under a heavy contribution. Her side- 

wd was broken open, and many valuable articles of 
ite taken away; her larder and wine-cellar ransack- 

1, aud two favourite cats, a parrot, and a tame squir- 

«| wantonly killed. 


A few miles only, separated the opposing armies, 


and the intervening space was very often the scene of| 
Brice Cliff had long been designated as a valuable petty warfare. Straggling parties, 
prey ; and as soon as Lord Howe withdrew his force to} would sometimes venture beyond the outposts, 


of either army, 
and 
scouring the couatry, laid the inhabitants under con- 
‘tribution, to supply those wants tor which army rations 
make no provision. 

| In one of these excursions, an American corporal, 
at the head of half a dozen brave fellows, captured an 
‘equal number of British, and brought their prisoners to 
‘camp. Leslie was directed to receive them, and to his 
' surprise recognised John M‘Arthur, the favourite ser- 
vant of Miss Jansen. 

| “What, John!” he exclaimed, “ is it possible I find 
| you in arms, and against some of your best friends?” 
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Believing that Leslie had supplanted him in the | 








nation of the British, at this unexampled stroke in the |! 
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| # Bless your swate face,” answered John, with a bow 
as low as humility herself could offer ; * Saints and 
| the holy virgin know it is not of my own free will and 
‘accord that this bit ef a red coat is on my back, and 
I'm glad, your honour, that the misfortunes of wai 
have thrown me into your service, I have been a 


} slave, your honour, ever since I have been free, bur 


,now Tam your honour’s prisoner, IT shall begin to en 
joy my liberty again.” 

, “Before vou proceed a step in any detail which con 
‘eerns yourself,” evied Leslie, “tell me what has be 


come of your mistress, and why did she leave he: 


ba =e 
Home © 


“Saints and the virgin bless you, my swate Cap 
tain! the short and the long of it is, thatl know no 
more of the matter than yourself, though, to be sure, J 


| was by, and wanted to knock him down with a shil 


| lelah—a cowardly villain” — 

“ Knock whom down, John? who is this villain vou 
speak of 7” 

“ The dastardly spalpeen, that carried off my mis 
tress; Major Waldron, I believe they call him; but 
ihe is no more fit for a Major, than Miss Polly’s mon 
| key.” 

“Major Waldron!” echoed Leslie, “did be carry 
off your mistress ?” 

“Why, in one sense, he carried her off § for ly 
| made her get into a baggage-wagon, and the horses 
carried her off.” 


| “And did you make no resistance ?” 
“ Blessed Saint Agnes! whrat resistance could this 
\single arm make against a whole troop of dragoons 


jor dragons it might be ?>—Sure, though, I was not ich 
face the reproaches which, like a smothered fire, were || | called upon all the saints, from holy Saint Patrick 


ao . : ‘ ‘ 

‘himself, down to Saint Robinson Crusoe; but the de 
vil a bit of one of them would come to my help. 1 
would have laid my life down tor her, you see, but sty 


the sunny smile that used to light up a countenance, | forbid me, and said she was not afraid, though she di 
where nature had set the seal of ruth and candour. || turn pale, and [I saw her lip quiver; bu: Miss Mary 
The brilliant success of Washington at Trenton and || had always a big heart.” 


A horrid suspicion darted into the mind of Leslie. 
j and he asked, with trepidation, if Mary went volun 
‘tarily with Major Waldron. 


| “ Well, Captain, as to that, Miss Mary always has the 


art of war, that thev retired in dismay to Brunswick | luck to do things ina genteelish kind of way ; so, you 


' . ‘ . . . ; . ‘ 
atl and Amboy, while Washington fixed his winter quar-|| see, there was no screaming, and fainting away, as if 
essible fastnesses, Whence these unprincipled marau- | ters in Morristown. 


lers issued by night, and laid waste the neighbouring |} 


it had been Miss Polly; but she jist gets into the wag 
Jon, and “ God bless you, John,” sie says, while hey 
bright eves glittered like two stars in a winter night 
and the tears stood in each, * God bless you, John- 
we will see many a good day yet."— Och! your ho 
| nour, she did so put me in mind of Shelah M‘Bride 
that I blubbered like a baby.” 

“And whither was she taken, John? Pl pursuc 


‘the villain, and rescue her from his grasp.” 


“Tam very unasy, your honour, becase I've no more 
| to tell about Miss Mary ; but I know no more than you: 
| honour, where they went to, for they made me get up 
‘behind one of their dragoons, and away he rode, lik 
‘the dragon to New-York, and clapped me up in thy 
| provost, like a rat in a wire trap; and here, your ho- 
‘nour, they kept me, till, to get my liberty, I consented 
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to put on ared coat, and enlist ; for the spalpeens talk- 
dof hanging me, being as how I was born im swate 
Ireland ; though IT can’t tell for my life what sin it is to 
be born there any more than any where else ; for we're 
Jl born sinners.” 

Litthe other information was elicited from the exa- 
mination of M* Arthur Ile 
with the and had not seen ¢ 
trom the other 


Waldron held, 
ola 


had been but a few days 
“apt 
learned that Mayor 
the 


army, ain Grant: but 


prisoners, Leshe 


‘ ra hl } 
under Governor Tryon, conmmand 


detachment, designed to destroy military 
tores at Danbury, in Connecticut 

Preparations were made for this expedition, and the 
roops Only waited for the opemng of the to sail 


* from New-York. 


thon to the 


river, 
Leslie communicated this mtorma- 
commander-tn-chief, aud earnestly begged, 
isa particular favour to himself, that he might be per- 
mitted to be the bearer of instructions to Gengral 
Wooster, who commanded in that quarter, and assist 
in person in the defence of Danbury. 
The 


equest; and directing his young friend to take a cir- 


general knew and approved the motive of this 
uitous route, to avoid interraption by the enemy, fur- 
the 
ive with them his blessing, and earnest wish, that in 


nished necessary instructions and passport, and 


rendering an important service to the public cause, he 


might also be able to relieve the suspense which had 
preyed upon his mind, to the manifest injury of his 
health. 


Ame- 


and readily agreed to change his uni- 


M‘Arthur was received with kindness by the 
rican officers, 
form forthe more simple garb of an American soldier, 
exulting ip the misfortune of being made a prisoner, 
and declarimg it the happiest circumstance which had 
iken pla@e since he left Brier Cliff, 

“John,” said Leslie to bim, as he met him on the 
marade, “would vou like to serve your young mistress 


“- 


(Cather 


t 


better ask a bird uf it likes to fly, or a fish if he loves | 
water. Miss Mary was always my soul’s delight, and 
I would 
any day.” 

* John, I have learned from one of your fellow-pri- 
soners, that Major Waldron was known to have had a 
lady, for a short time, under his protection, 
he engaged a passage for her in one of the sloops that 
navigate the Sound. The time 
jead to the conclusion that your mistress was the lady. 
lam going to seek her, John, and I want a faithful 
fellow to accompany me.” 

“Then, your honour, ’'m your man. I'd go through | 
fire and water to do Miss Mary a good turn, swate 
Och! good luck that I had the mis- 
furtune to be taken prisoner, thank God and the vir- 


cin Mary ! 


ludy! it was by 


companied by his faithful squire, set out on his intend- 
ed expedition, on horseback. 


the « ounts of Westchester. 
At that period, there were few regular inns, 


every house 


ther 
but the accumulate 
J the 


‘aving only 


ween a rude wooden bridge, 
of ice and snow, which swelk 
away the little bridge, | 
which composed the traue. 


as the night was closing d dark and lowery, 








the night of his escape from Brier Cliff. 
“ Would I like to serve Miss Mary again ?—you had 


co from Munster to Connaught to serve her | 


and that) 


and circumstances 


The conditions were soon settled, and Leslie, ac- 


They proceeded up the 
Iludson, a considerable distance, on the Jersey side; 
then crossed over, and pursued their journey through 


but 
alforded entertaiument to the traveller. 
it was atthe breaking up of winter, and the roads were 
lifficult to pass, and on the third day of their journey, 
came to a narnow stream, over Which there had 
1 force 
current, liad swe pt 
some of the timber 
Over these timbers, ayheaviest losses, and severest privations, were borne), buted to the industry and enterprise of its inhabitants. 
foot passenger might pass without much danger, but 
it needed 
much precaution to swim the horses over, They stood | lterson to submit, 
awhile irresolute. The water had fallen nearly to its little cottage, and the necessity of a re moval, in the jt ade which it commands with the northern and west: 
wspal depth, and the ruins of the bridge stpod high! depth of winter, while her husband was following the ern districts of the State. as wellas with the Merrapur 


ee 








By lengthening the ri dle. Leslie footsteps of his gallant leader, as well i 


above the stream. » die and 


‘thought he could walk upon the timbers, and goide his disaster, as in victory and triumph. Leslie knew him, 


horse ; and seeing a little girl on the opposite bank, he and was able to give the joyful tidings of his health 
called, and asked if her parents could oblige him with and safety. 


' 


| “Surely,” said the happy wife, 
The child ran with alacrity to a house, at a little dis-| prayers to-night with a full heart, 
tance, amd soon re-appeared with the rope. 


a piece ot rope. “J shali « iy my 
for we have 
‘the gentleman again, and he has saved our little Phebe 


from drowning, and brought news trom my husband.” 


seen 
“Stay where vou are, my little dear,” cried Leslie, 
who was busy in taking off the saddie; “ John, step 
But the child, anxious to oblige, 
and heedless of danger, 


M‘ Arthur had succeeded ip gottung the horses across 


. . 
across for the rope.” the river, and now came up with Leshe’s portinan- 
teau, to offer bis master a change of raiment ; but be 
fore he was again in comfoitable travelling trim, it was 


too late to think of proceeding 


jumped upon the tmbers ; 
was half 
but it 


and before Leslie could repeat the request, 


over the river. The stream was narrow, was ra- farther for the might. 
Mrs. Peterson resigned her own bed, for the accom- 
though it was impossible to recede. modation of her guest, and retired to au adjacent room, 
“Stand still, with her children, while John folded bis great coat for 
vanced to assist her; but at this moment, ber little dog) a pillow, and lay down before the fire, happier by far 
came bounding over the loose timbers, and jumped | than thousands whose heads rested that night upon pil- 


upon the child ; 


pid, and she looked round, as Uf tearful to advance, 


my dear,” cried Leslie, and he ad- 


she looked down, and the next mo-, lows of down, within curtains of damask. 

Her fall was $0) With the first light of the morning, he awoke his 
‘stale len, and the stream so rapid, that although Leslie master; but their hostess was already stirring, and 
plunged instantly after her, she was carried some dis-| busy in preparing a comfortable breakiast for her 
her head) guests, 


ment was floating with the current. 


tance down the river, and when taken up, Leslie pleaded his desire to reach Danbury 
| before another night, but his hostess would listen to no 
excuse, 

* You will find the roads better to-day,” 
whom he met at the door, with assurances that, “and we are near the Connecticut line ; 
_must take breakfast, and ne more 
| here. than at another place.’ 

* But, my good woman, do we not incommode you 

her and shook her glossy curls, he found | own little family ?” 

lei sisure to observe that the features of the mother were ||“ Not in the least; and if you did, what is that >— 
familiar. She too, raising her hands, exclaimed, | My children and myself too, would go without one 

“As L hope to be saved, if he is not the gentleman ) breakfast, for the least in Washington's army, setting 

that we took for a minister !” aside the gentleman that saved our little Phebe.’ 

| Leslie now recollected the hospitable woman, in ‘I claim no merit for that act,” replied Leslie, 
whose house he had found shelter from the rain, on)“ since it Was my own inpridence which involved her 

in the danger.” 

“] should have recognised you sooner,” The little Phebe was now dressed, and came to of- 
“but I was not prepared to find you here—1 am never- fer her fair cheek to her preserver, and promise that 
‘the ‘less happy to meet you again, and thank you for|she would never venture on the strong pieces; 
your former hospitality.” |“ though,” she said, “it was Rover’s fault, and not 
| © O, dear sir, Tam sure all the thanks are owing to | mine ; for if he had not come jumping round me, I 

yourself, for 1 have seen awful times since last fall ; | should not have looked down upon the water, then my 
‘and if it had not been for the purse you threw down | head would nee have swam round, and I should not 
like a prince, upon the table, my poor children must | have fallen i in.” 

‘have wanted clothes to their backs, this hard winter.”| | After partaking moderately of the ham and eges 

“Then [am happy, my good woman, that my slen- | provided for his breakfast ; chatting with, and praising 
der means have enabled me to be useful. The sum_ | the children ; caressing Rover, and slipping a conti- 
far less than my heart dictated ; but I had been | nental note into the hand of the beautiful little Phebe, 
lohg a captive, and poverty f restrained my hand.” | Leslie tore himself from a scene every way calculated 

“J litte thought once,” returned the woman, “ that) to charm a mind like his, and pursued his journey. 

J and my littl ones would be objects of charity; but) (TO BE COSTINGR! 
this war has made dreadful desolation; my pretty little | 
‘house, that my poor dear husband built with his own| 


fell unconscious upon the bosom of ber preserver. 
Leslie had seen the house, 
rope, and thither he carried her, soothing the alarmed 


whither she ran for the) 
she said, 
mother, 
‘life 
were applied, and it was a moment of too much inte- 


besides, you 


was renewing its energies. Proper restoratives tume will be lost 


rest for recognitions ; but when the little girl ope ned| 


blue eves, 


| 


said he, | 


was 








"THE LANDS CAL 
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hand, is burned to the ground, by the Cow Boys.’ | 
The misfortune of Mrs. Peterson was not uncom-) 08 the pilesieg commits of the rocks, and the shining sides of 
7 € mountains, the exhalations ascend and mix with the ) 
mon, for the Cow Boys were equally cruel and despe- |, the morning.” ' pure air of 


—- <= ——— = — —-+ Ss et 2 


virw or TRoy. 

Tur city of Troy is delightfully situated on the eas: 
leader of the band, disappointed of the reward pro-) shore of the Hudson, about six miles north of Albany. 
mised by Major Waldron, took ample vengeance on) and near the head of sloop navigation. Pe rhaps, in 
the poor woman, who was really ignorant of the qu: ali-| the annals of the United States, there is scareely - be 
ty of her guest; but if she had known hin, sane found an instance of more rapid growth, than in thi 
‘have run all hazards for his protection. of Troy. This city was first laid out in lots in 
The sentiment of patriotism, when it is deeply im-, s907; ; and, in the course of five years, froma farm, it 
pressed on the mind, has a powerful influence in deter-) presented the appearance of a re spectable and flow 
mining all and so vivid was this senti- rishing place. The amazing change which has been 
ment in the bosoms of the American people, that the) | subsequently wrought, is almost as much 


rate : and their excesses were the more violent, where i 


there was no possibility of resistance. The circuin-| 


stances of Leslie’s escape were soon known, and the | 


‘ase 


ifs volitions; 
to be attri 
without a murmur, if they were sustamed for the com-| who came fromthe Eastern States 8, as to the inimitabl: 


hi , ~ 
It was this which encouraged Mrs. Pe advantages of its situation. Its population is now stip. 
without repiving, to the loss of her) posed to be upwards of four thousand souls, chy 


j oa sn cause, 


and ¢ 
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ew _ 
lis, gives the ossurance of future increase at least inan 
equal propottion. From this place a number of sloops 
and smaller vessels are continually employed in the 
onvevanece of articles of merchandise up and down 


the Hudson: 


operation is very considerable. 


rnd the aggregate capital thus called inte 
There are several 
places of worship, belonging to the Episcopai: ans, 
Presbyterians, Quakers, Baptists, and Methortists, 
which are well attended. 

The prosperity of this little city received a tempo- 
rary check in the summer of 1020, when a destructive 
fire consumed a great portion of the place: fortunate- 
lv, however, the ravages were principally confined to 
dwe'lings built of wood, the proprietors of which were 
generally men of property and spirit; and, as they 
commenced the re-building of the desolated part ina 
style more substantial as well as more ornamental, the 
Visitation which was, at first, considered so awfula 


calamity, ts likely to prove, in its ultimate conse- | 
| name. 


quences, of lasting benefit to the inhabitants. 

Behind the city rises a hill, which is called Mount 
Ida, from the summit of which the eye embraces a 
inost extensive and eachanting view; bounded on the 
south by the towering mountains of Katskill, which are 
seen in the distance of the annexed engraving ; and 
extending northward and westward beyond Lansing- 
burgh, Waterford, and the Cahwoos falls, near the mouth 
of the Mohawk river. The horse-boat, which the ar- 
tist has introduced into his picture, is of a singular con- 
struction ; and two of these regularly ply on the river, 
from the city to the opposite shore, on which is the 
turnpike road to Albany. ‘The road, in the fore- 
sround, is that which runs northward to Sandy-Hill, 
and Lakes George and Champlain. It is no unusual 
thing to see the river, in this place, almost entirely co- 
vered with immense rafts, which are brought down in 
order to find a market for the lumber at Albany. 





Indeed he knew it was pot right, he said, but he was 
waiting for his neighbours to get dowe with his cider 
press, that he might put in a couple of cheeses him 
self—thev had had it two weeks, he said, and expected 
Well, for the pre 
seat, Jerry, said 1, get your spades together, and go on 


to be done in the last of that week. 


the road, vou may earn a couple of dollars yet to-day 
with that boy of vours. Yes, he would: but, when 
considered, he found both his shovels, the scoop and 
pick were lent out; he must go after them first. 1 
was almost mad. Jerry, said I, vour wife and chil 
dren are your nearest neighbours; think of them first, 
and lend your press and tools out to others when you 
do not wantthem. lam much obliged to vou, said he, 
but I suppose I may de what I please with my own. 
The fellow never loved advice —lI told him he was 
welcome, and rode over to farmer Thorough’s on my 
way to the village. 

This worthy old schoel-fellow of imine, deserves his 
He began the world a poor boy, and without 
friends; now he owns three of the best farms in the 
country. He was busy with his cider and apples, and 
took me to see his fall stock, consisting of two or three 
dozen fine fat hogs; about twenty noble beeves, and a 
large flock of fat sheep. His barns, this year, he said, 
would not hold all his crop ; and he wanted me to send | 
him a clever chap, by Christmas, to take four or five | 
hundred dollars, which he expected to have about that 
)time. 
he walked down to the bars, and in the course of con- 
versation, I mentioned my visit te Jerry. 
“Pil tell you, neighbour Oliver,” said he, putting 
on his long philosophic face, “ there is such a thing in 
‘the world as neglecting to balance accounts justly be- 
tween the head and the heart. 
gether by bis head, will be most of a philosopher—he 


After drinking a glass of fine, clear apple-juice, | 


He who goes alto- | 


= —_— 


In answer to the gentleman who asserts that Mi 
M. tiowan's Question admits of a solution accordin 
to the enunciation, T say his mode of solution is in 
correct For, in reasoning on the equation for th 
area, he pave ne regard to the variables AB, AC, but 
uses them as constant; which may be infinitely es 
tended, and gives no solution in this case 

Asa proof of what | formerly asserted, that the pro 
blem admits of pO maximum, but that of a minimum 
im my solution, No. 7, | evidently proved that if th 
question admitted of a maximum, it depended on the 
base bemg a maximum, and the case of the perpend 
cular falling within the triangle, the base may be con 
Unued toinfinity, and admits of no maximum 

The case in which the perpendicular falls withouw 
the triangle, in my solution in the above number, th: 
aim \4 


(na tna 
busess a and muluplyimg by m 


mom 
wr—(na+nvr—am joy, taking the differentia 
dy i 


sm—-niu(n'a’tns—aim 
ds 


and dividing by da, 


am 
and equating this to zero, we have, ro= 4 » mt 
n 
discover whether this value relates to a maximum oa 


Hiiinum, it i necessary to consider the value ot! 


d-y 
las? shing the differential again, and dividing by d@: 
id’y iol 4 
<=> nina’ na @° in’) +" 
da ; 
—} dy 


(rartns’—am) *, and —-* 


—n'a nie tam’ n?+n's (m?—n*\e"n 
(nan —a'm 


But m is greater than a per question ; therefore the 


a j 
(na’--nn'-—am )} 


(n’a’-l.n’r?—a'm)as 
/numerator is positive; and from —~—! : 


| who gues altogether by his heart, mest of a fool; but | um 
7 - - 
‘he who gives to each its proper intluence, will be more \the value of the lesser segment, it appears tha 


of a man than either.—There’s our neighbour Screw, | 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


' 
he does every thing by rule ; makes good bargains, and | 





* Lam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s et ull" gave a poor man one cent, or allowed himself to in- 


EE a ee ae ee ee dulge in one single luxury—be works by the head 
SHAD AND HBART. alone. Jerry gives half he has, and sometimes the 
I mounrep my old roan the other day, it being de- | whole, to the first who asks him ; he lends, and loses, 
lightful weather, and rode over the neck to see my and gratifics every whim, every passion, every desire, 
friends in the borough, intending to have a chat with |and never reasons about the consequence—he works 
my old acquatatance, Mrs. Prudence ; pay my respects | heart work—neither balance the account right. You 
to the Direetress of the Consership, and leave at the | and I, Oliver, are older than either of them; we must 
same time some papers I had in my possession to be | go along between these two extremes.” 





taid before the Society ; the petition, I believe, of an) -_ —E —_ 
de ’ Miss *k’s praying that some rave WRN OLE 

old maiden aunt of Mis Buc praying th ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
rood use might be made of the honourable frateruity A 
of bachelors, by way of distress made upon their goods — Se.euce bas sought, on weary wing 

ae. od . +o at By sea aud «hore, each mute an) living thing 
ind chattels for the support of a new maidens’ ball, | 
which she wishes to erect on a corner of her pine 
swamp, the value of which she is using every expe- | 
dieut toenhance. But finding the old road down the 
brook much out of repair, [I resolved to call first on 





Question XXXII. By James Phillips, Haerlem. 


Ir is required to divide any plane triangle geometre- 


base, such that the whole triangle, and the two parts 
Jerry Shim, one of the commissioners, and request him 
to mend some of the bad places. Jerry used to be an pied 
honest, easy, little fellow, and had some of the plea- : * ere wee 
-antest failings in the world, among others, that of Question XXXNIL By the same. 
being too neighbourly. | | 

When [reached the house, I found his worthy wo-|| of the perpendicular and base is equal to four-fifths of 
man busily cutting out paper squares to paste on sun- | the suio of the squares of the two lines drawn from the 
dry broken panes of glass, while her two youngest | acute angles to the middie of the opposite sides; and 
hildren were bravely trying which could make the | the difference of the squares of the perpendicular and 
most noise; they were pretty little boys, but not half\, base is equal to four-thirds of the difference of the 


She told me Jerry | squares of the same lines, Required a demonstration. 


‘s clean as the pigs at the door. 
was in the orchard. ‘Tothe orchard I went, and there : , 
he was indeed, with his bound boy and oldest daugh- Answer to the Poetical Question. By the same. 
‘er, amusing himself by swinging on an apple-tree. | Because 6 reds Pan gained 7 a therefore, 

Seeing his employment, I could not forego my pro- | 6 R: 10 Rs 40 far. 7.296 inches * 2666.7280, or, al- 
yensity to give advice, and queried why he let his bu-} lowing the span to be 10.944 inches : 2666.7570 rods 
wave himself up te idleness." the whole distance. 





ss puffer, white he 


cally into two parts, by a line drawn parallel to the’ 


imay form a continued series in geometrical propor-! 


In any right-angled triangle the sui of the squares! 


| 

: . : d 
(na 4+nr —@ mi") IS positive 5 therelore, Ima wo 
ar 


jis the nicest calculator in the country—but he never || sitive quantity, and per Art. 48 Differential Caleulns, 
| 


1, thris value of » corresponds tu a minimum. 
i} , ‘ 
D. W. Canmony. 


Solution to Question XNX. Vo. 18. By I. Ward 


Let ABC bea right-angled tr thyle, right angled a: 
!A. On BC describe the square BDEC, through th: 
| points B, D, draw MN, (1 parallel to AC, and pro 
| duc e CA to cut BD in F; through the poiuts D, B,C 
} F, draw DM, EK, MN, and PS parallelto AB, which 
| parallels, by reason of the right angle BAC, will be ai 
| right angles to the parallels MN, Q@, and DI; let BA 
}produced meet DI in H; then, because the triang) 
CNB, BUD have the angles CBN, DBI equal, and 
| the angles N and M right; and BCO—-BD..BN= BL 
sand CN or AB= DH or BM, and therefore the figure: 
BHIN and BAQM are squares, but the triangles 
ClG, CAB, BSF, and the rec tangle SQ, are equal, 
to the triangles, FDP, DEK, EKG, and the rectangle 
NP, each to each; to each add the figure AFBCGL 
ind the square BE is equal to the igure AQMNC 
thatisto the squares AM and NHL taken logethe: 
}..BC’= AB AC4, Q. bE. Dd. 


Otherwise :- 

Let ABC be the right-angled triangle, from thy 
centre B and distance BC, describe the cirek 
CDE; thus, per 5.2 Eue. (EA AD)4-BA°—BD 
}== BC’, but, per 35. 3. Eacd. EAxX AD=AC?*..BA 
/4AC=BC. QED. 


{ 


= ee ee 
Orisions.—A religion which consists in opinion 

‘only, will not advance us in our progress to heaven ; 
hit is too apt to inflate the pride of disputation; and 
|| victory is so commonly the object of debate, that etes 

Unity is kept out of sight. 
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maintain the ideal superiority of British over Ameri-|, Roman and British patriotism, and the chains of th 
can genius. We were at first represented as canni- | oppressor melted in the fire of genius. The exampl 


REVIEWS, 





hals, feasting only on the tortures of suffering huma- of these nations, contending for victory, is bright and 
Kut ve, Columbian barde' ty Hn deve , 
Or tame or friend to fon your sacred fire nity, and deriving our habits and religion from the alluring; and the triumph of intellect, when thus vi- 
No Qatlering | rope nerve * Vow win - . . 
Soa cain wn tabhur. and in oak te savage that prowls in the desert. When this charm) gorously exerted, affords a consolatory hope, that the 


BROWWN’'S POEMS. 


Mopest merit stands but a shabby chance in this. Were immediately exhibited as a race of intellectual | Thus much for the preface; now let us turn to the 


. 


was dissolved, and the English populace began to love, land of the exile will assume, ere long, its appropriate 
as brethren, the fellow-patriots of WasnineTos, we place among the nations of the earth.” 


ive of brass ; when gaudy baubles are “ all the go,” 


pigimes: bunglers in art, and pedants in science. 
r 


poem itself. Alter a brief comparative view of statu 


while the richest and purest gems of Parnassus are “It was no difficult task for an English pamph-,ary, painting, and poetry, in which the preference is, 


passed over with cold indifference {t is true, the! leteer to demonstrate, beyond the fear of contutation, | (of course,) ceded to the latter, the author passes rapidly 
Byronte mania is on the wane: the fever has abated; that the human mind was unable to sustain a voyage jover the most brilliant names of ancient and moder! 


but the pulse is not yet regular. Excessive depletion | across the Atlante ; that a giant on the Thames was) poets, of whom he says 


lone, W ill bring brother Jonathan to his sober senses, , * dwart on Ui Hudson ; in short, that all who landed W th pleasure could 1 sing ut pleaced Teome 
For five years past, there has lain on the shelves of OP the shores of the New World found themselves * To greet the poets of the exile’: home” 


our booksellers a drtin prone vork of sterling merit, only the skeletous of man, de prived at once of animal He then attacks his enemies, sword in hand, till envy, 
that deserves a better fate than the cobweb shroud 'stmet, and of asat i soul, prejudice, and malicious criticism, are fairly put to 


flight, and then gives utterance to his feelings in the 
following lines :-— 


with worch it is prematurely invested. We allude to In another partot his preface, he, with equal justice, 
i work entitled, “An Essay on American Poetry, observes : 


with several Miscellaneous Pieces on a variety of sub- |} * It seems to be sufficient to immortalize any work, 


Where sleeps the pride that spurn’da foreign yoke 
And lordly Erglana’s iron eceptie broke ! 
fiv SonymMan Brown, A. M.” With the follow ing | may have been a jest in its OWn Country, and become | Ol! waketo life, avenging spirit, wake! 


ects, sentimental, descriptive, moral, and patriotic. that it has once been published in England, though it 


Am re “4 r 4 'j ecert » 
‘a voluntary exile to Aimerica, to avon the sneers of its ne DOr aeuanng eevile seeptre break ; 
- a : Dash from her jip th’ inebriating bowl, 
To you, Americans) the Muse appeals “countrymen, What wonder if such cringing obsequi- And res ue gcenins from her curst coutrol ! 


motto: 


* For vou sbe libours, and for you she feels ™ ousness render the name of an American a by-word 


| 


‘across the ocean And what could more etlectually 
published in New-Haven, as long ago asthe year 1818; prove that we form our opinions from the scribbles of 


This littl volume, comprising near 200 pages, was 


but, from some cause or other, we never met with it |an itnglish pamphieteer, and surrender our judgments 
intil last summer, and have not had leisure to examine ty the dogmatical asseverations of a sw aggerng re- 
ituntilthe present moment. Had it been ushered mto | viewer ?” 


existence with the usual “ pomp and pageantry” of | Our poet then proceeds to enumerate several causes 
inquatified puffs, we should doubtless have long ago |of “ the evils of which America so justly complains,” 
discovered its merits, and proclaimed them to the ja prominent one of which is the importation of books. 
world. But as we make no pretension to more saga-|/'To a casual observer, this complaint may be thought 


ity than commonly falls to the lot of critics, how could unfounded, as the duties are so high, that nothing, 


Benes 4 ‘ve baieful influence of ber reign, 

Tee vopes of genius and of wit are vain ! 

No matter how exalted be the verse, 

It dies beneath a snarling critic's curse : 
However sweet the song, or souod the sense, 

It is not British, and has po Jevence 

An Humphreys or a Dwight ma, charm the skie 
Those strains die soonest, which the highest rise. 
Tis with the critic's as with nature's laws, 

The tallest spire the livid lightning draws.” 


The poet then laments the influence of avarice o1 


the mind of our opulent citizens, which prevents thei 
patronising American genius, and reverts to the pa 


it be expected that we should recognise a prince in al could be made by the English exporter. But is the || onage with which an emperor honoured Virgil 


plebeian garb’ There was no herald to proclaim its'| reader yet to learn, that goods of various kinds, to the) 
pproach, and prepare us for its appearance. No|jamount of millions, have been thrown into our mar- 


puff precursive ov annunciative, as, * We understand 
there will shortly be put to press :” 


or, “ Now in the! 
press, and will be soon published,” &c. Neither was! 
there ony puff attendant, as, * Having examined the 
proot-sheets,” &e. Nor the indispensable puf con- |! 
summate, as,“ We have perused with delight the new 
work,” &e. Jn short, it came among us incognito, || 
ind would probably have remained so, had it not been 
uur good fortune to discover that we had realized the 
wecept of the apostle: * Be not forgetful to entertain 
wangers, for thereby some have entertained ancels 
unawares.” 
The principal poen: in this work is divided into three 
parts, each of which as preceded by an argument, and 
llustrated by nofes. The object of the whole is to dis- } 
sipate those tnported prejudices against Americ an’ 
yvenius, which have taken root in the minds of manv' 
even of our most worthy citizens: and to convince the | 
world, that the climate, situation, scenery, &c. of the 
western world, are admirably adapted to poetic inspi- 
rations, especially when combined with those patriotic 
associations which elevate the minds of freemen to 
those pure and unc louded heavens which are kissed 
y the summits of their own eternal mountains. 


While speaking of the origin of these prejudices, in 


well written preface, Mr. Brown thus expresses 
himself : 

* It was seen that the United States threatened to 
vecome the rivalof the mother countvy. Already had 
the Eagle of Columbia, stooping from his imaccessible 
eyry, plucked the brightest gem from the British dia- 
dem, and bore it away for ever beyond the reach of 
recovery. ‘That such a nation would, one day, contest 
the palm of priority with the fellow-countrymen even 
of Shakspeare, Swift, and Locke, was no anreason- 
ible presumption. It would be inconsistent with the 


design of a Preface, to enter minutely into all the ar- i tien upon other countries. We have seen the dungeon ,culiarly agreeable to our taste and appetite, 


\ifices, incessantly cmployed, for half a century, to 


ket, below prime cost, for the sole purpose of destroy- 
ing our manufactures? This, formerly, was the case 
with books, but not to any great extent. But books 
are now imported free of duty, by a very ingenious | 
contrivance. The English publisher packs up large 








‘editions of folio Bibles, Josephus, Rollin, &c. in sheets, 


. | 
all mingled together promiscuously, which are entered 


on the manifest as waste paper, or packing paper, 


‘These are shipped by three or four different vessels, 


i| 
to three or four different ports, where, on arrival, they 


* But ye, Columbian bards! in vain desire 
Or fame or friend to fan your sacred fire: 
No flatt’ring prospect nerves the Muse's win 
lp vain ye labour, and in vain ye sing, 
No patron bids you share his swelling store 
No friend unfolds the hospitable coor; 
But cold and thankless is the soil ye tread, 
And earth's chill lap the houseless poet's beu i 
Yet heed it not- immortal bards! be brave ; P 
A nation’s tears shall dew the poet's grave. 
So once did Greece o'er Homer's ashes sigh, 

And still she tells the stranger where they lie 

Of Greece, a living Homer begg'd his bread, 
Now, all of Greece that lives, is Homer dead.” 


‘The progressive influence of poetry, is happily de 


are sold for duties, and bought in, for a mere trifle, by | seribed in the following lines; and throws some light 


the American agent. ‘The detached parts are then col-| 


on the classic fable of building a city by the sound o' 


lected together, and, for tw elve months after, Brother the lyre:— 


Jonathan is annoyed with English book-pedlers, ten) 


times more impertinent than his own brethren of the ! 
tin-cart. Butwe are wandering from our subject—the |, 
preface proceeds to say— i) 
“ Another artifice employed by the British ministry, || 
to reproach America, and exalt their own nation, is | 
that of sending through the United States, hireling | 
emissaries, to compose on their way, what they deno-| 
minate * T'ravels.” These fabrications they palm upen 
the vulgar as real history, and sanction the whole by | 
1 solemn act of licensed perjury. They contain just | 
what the addle brains of these prostituted knaves hap-| 
pen to conceive; and if this should be found a libel on 
the American character, it is sure of the approbation of | 
the einployers, \ 
“Such are some of the causes which have contri- | 
buted to suppress the spirit of literary enterprise in this | 
republic; and to throw a shade over those geniuses | 
that have burst the incumbent darkness. That they | 
will be ever removed, until the spirit of independence | 


shallteach the inhabitants of these States, that true Li- | 


berty is incompatible with literary bondage, is not to 
be expected. We may learn the effects of emancipa- 


‘of mental slavery crumbled before the strong arm of 


** Sure nature strung to song the tuneful soul, 
Aad gave to minstrelsy supreme control ; 
Phe poet's art remotest realms admire, 
And every age has fann'd his sacred fire. 
In savage wilds, where science never «hone 
W here life’s blest charities are all unknow; 
Behold the group around the minstrel bend, 
And list*ning ears to harchest numbers lend 
rhus tribes, at first, were form'd; aad thus, er 
The hamlet rose by magic art of song; 
W ild-wand’riog man forsook bis native wood 
To reap the bigher blies of doing good 
rhe city next extended o’er the plain, 
As wiser poets sung a nebler strain; 
And mighty empires now confess their sv 
Maokin‘i adore, and listen, and of ey.”’ 





ia. al , , 
The following lines are sweet as the subject they i! 
lustrate :— 


1s love the poet's theme ?—his art requires 


That every grace should fan the vestai fires ; 
That truth and constancy should rule the brea 
And every milder virtue stand confest. 

The stoic heart is thus constrains to fee), 
And soft desires from marble bosoms stes! 
dhe charm converts the vulture toa dove, 
And all the reader's yielding soul is love.” 








Gut beauties crowd upon us so fast, we Kin yu" 
_Which to select. But as the following prediction is pc 


present it to the reader : — 
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Then “rike the harp, ye favour’ o sons Of song * For holy bares. bere other Ganges rol knew any thing of her disappointinent, she nursed hey 
read s yo sic slept t And sacred groves inspire the pensive soul ; 

aiveedy ben your mame eugt Wee Seng : : one grief in secret, and put on a «mile as sweet, if not a: 

The rivirg race syall learn to prize the art The broad cerulean lake, the forest cell } 

Tha’ fosters genius. und tha mente the heart The « hiten'd plain. where foes to freedom fel gay, before the world But heroeally as she play eu 





Bre long, the bard «hail share the misers hoard. The dashing flood, the cool and mossy fountain, this new and deceptive part, her feelings gradually ol 
- » ' ’ ; | 

he choicest ines | sparkle on bis board; The flow'ry vale, the (bunder rified mountain 
The choi ' all spark tained the victory over ber frame; she pined and pi 
A competence of all that nature give All rise to view 1 one grand scene te+ 
Shail bless the «ottace where the poet jives The eye surveys, and faocy roves delighted.” ned away, day after day; the paleness of departed 
In freedom 's sacred fane bis name shail shine bonis bhanched tes young chec banal ainicned nes 
With thine, O Paanatis W AshINOTORN, ® thine eit a ' 
Admiring thre re shall lend the listeri ear stiliness Oo thre evemog, amon y the tombs of ber fa 


And «miling beauties Aatter as they bear bil EK. REP: ISTTOR Y. thers in the church ‘ urd, like 1 thin shadow of the 





In that part of his subject, in which he directs our past. None knew her grief, but he who was its cause 
: } To bear the pains of ‘ikappornt me A he Ite oo = wn 
ittention to the natural scenery of the western world, Restrain our passions, when they would rebe and he shuddered at the ruin he had made. 
i ! wm our cuty. leave t rat tm by ‘ . » eo *} . . » > 
he is truly and sublimely happy. Pete thee hah: wae tho olen — Her friends perceived with concern the rapid deca) 
Ccans Ponaitite Scale tsetse ial ee seeieiaeiaade wiedenattieal : . of her health, and as the family had some relative n 
« @hould Teneriffe e sis airy peak, ——-= — — = 


And hoary Blane more frozen regions sre k ; Bermuda, they resolved to send her there. The vor 


THE BROEIN VOW, 


i A VILLAGE TALE. 


Should snowdon's lop i lollier granceur rise, age had a salutary effect . the « hange ES tS 
And awe subliver regions of the skies; 


. ° . U y . . a 
The caging storm on Andes’ breast that blows, cumstances; new frends and acquaintances, and the 


- ** But, let the worle say & hat i will, 
Would leave their heacs in undisturb'd repore i Though sorrows may awhile intrude, 
Pile Alps on Appenines, and o'er the w! Pair wisdom’'s voice is faithful ull, 
Let Atlas rise tofright th’ astonish'’d sou! ; Stall. to oe blest, ls--to be good,” 
When Chimborazo looks through tempests dowd, “ . w «. , 

The mole-hill crumbles at his Gothic frown.’ He will not come to-night, said Emma, as she 


a aD amet « desce voke ) shamber w w » still: : . . 
Behold Nia a ome party am a | a out of her chamber window on the still and de in the maturity of her beauty, a star of no common 
An! earth's firm axie ‘neath torrent beng i] yulated stree saw . ain-c 'g7 > , 
|} popu ated streets, and saw the dark rain-clouds gather | lustre in the fashionable world of that deliehtful island 
’ »s y+ *f TD . - ¥ — : ; P 
ing inthe sky; “ he will not come to night it 1S PASt! ® Vear had not elapsed, before the hand of one of the 
bis hour—ah, he did not use be so careful about the | wealthiest merchants in the island was offered he 
weather—but I will not indulge in disquietude—he has 
! 
promised”—The word died upon her lips; she recol- 
See too, on broad Ohio's verdant bank, l lecte 7. = - : 4 : 
Leviathan eae cle te waters drank lected the coldness—the tone of ambiguity, with which jown. She acc epted if, and became a happy wife. 
, that promise had been repeated, when Theodore last 
And searcely able there to quaff his All, , 
Leaps o'er the lakes, and bounds from bill to ! visited her, and in a confused and embarrassed man- 
Rehold, on Florida's luxuriant plains, ner, though with much parade of his regret and disap- 
Phe peerless monarch of the forest reigns; i ; it ld he ble for | 
ilis spreading arms o'er flowery fields he throws | pointment, assured her it would he impossible for him) 4 peautiful family of bovs and girls grew around her 
Lod in their shade the panting flocks repose to conform to his engagement, and marry her at the 
wih p e » these } t to land i . 
vith marks like these has nature stampt our la time appointed. She remembered, how her heart sunk 
And bids the world admire her master hand ; 
in equal scale has weigh'd the free-born mind, within her at the moment, and the strange, mysterious 
And bids it soar and leave a world behind. presentiment that crossed her mind. That then, for 
Sew a to a su > r noble plan, } 
ny. evitie ! canst thos View Ber seme pre the first time, she thought how bitter a thing must be 
And think it not design’d to reach to man : : ', , 
Say ! dost thou think her golden chain is brol« disappointed love—for the fist time felt the force of the 
remark, which she had so often heard, 


kindness she experienced in her new abode, dispeller 
ress much of the cherished gloom that pressed upon hey 
| o 
jheart, and added life to her almost inanimate frame 


|The glow of health gradually returned, and she shone 


See Funza from the lofty Andes pour, 

And at its base like distant thunder roar 

See nature's master-touches too display'd, 

lu Amazonia’s native forest share; \ 
The songaters there, no pencil’s hue can reac! |Me was all that the young maiden heart adnires—ge 
Wh adeerggead card creer wely riagaaea nerous, noble, and virtuous; and of vears suited to he 


Having left Philadelphia with the intention of | 
turning, she now waited anxiously for the opportunity 
but a variety of causes prevented it, year after yea) 


her husband was deeply engaged in an extensive and 
lucrative business, and twelve vears passed by before 
she was able to accomplish her wishes, in all which 
time, she had never made an toquiry about, or once 
heard of her former lover. Now, Mr. Lefere retire: 
}from busiuess, and proposed accompanying her, wit! 
their family, to America. Thev reached Philadelphi 


Seest thou the orange blushing on the oak ; 
Do violets bloom on banks of drifted snows, | 


Or nodding rushes bend beneath the rose! * Men’« vows are brittle things * in safety, and walked up W ainut-street to the old fa 
Pheo mark her grand design—if towering hit 


; Still, the nataral buoyancy of her spirits forbade her! mily mansion. It remained unaltered ; her father and 
Columbia’: mountains prop th’ incumbent sky, ’ 
tier native mind shall soar to equal height to despond. True, he had broken his first engage-| her mother, the old servants, her former friends, wh 
Where play the eMuent beams of intellectual hight 
If nature here on noblest plan has wrouglt, 
And all ber works to pure perfection brougit, 
Tis chaos all, a mass without a soul, 
lf man be not design’d to crown the whole '" 


ment, but he had represented to her the imperious ne- remains d, all welcomed her to her ancient home. The 
cessity of the ineasure, and she had acquiesced in it. shrubs she planted ia the vard had grown up beautiful 
True, he had not fixed the more distant period; he had, trees. Her name remained where she had en sraved 
(left the final hour indefinite, but she had his promise ; | it, on the sash of her chamber, twelve vears before, am 
‘Tie poet then goes on to prove, that these regions of 'she had his oath; she would not believe him unfaith- | she sat down by it—called back the recollections of by- 
Heauty, sublimity, plenty, freedom, peace, and happi- ful: she could not believe him perjured. At last, after) past times, and wept, vet these were tears of mingle 
ness, are peopled with men, who have no superiors on | an absence of a week, which seemed to her a year, he Joy and sorrow. 
he habitable globe ; then beginning with Franklin and |‘ isited the house again; he once more mingled with Nir. Lefere took a fine establishment in Chesnut 


WasHInGTron, he names over the most conspicuous the smiling family circle ; he seemed the same he had‘) street, and lived in splendid style. Emma used to ride 


vorthies of the revolution. One extract more, and | always been, and she was happy. But he retired be-/ out daily in an elegant carriage, with her infant fa 


we have done. fore the family ; this cost her a night’s rest; it was not!|mily ; and, as had long been her practice, she careful 


“ Relicion, ran-om'd from the gloomy cells, 
Where monkish, lonely superstition dwells, 
Shall here repose, array’d in comely gnise, 
Or journey onward to ber native skies 
No longer forced in mountain caves to dwell, 
Or fly for refuge to the hermit’s cell: 

No more confined to light of midnight lamps 
To desert air. or sickening cloister damps, 
Her native sun shal! light her heavenly way 


his usual manner, and she wondered why, at this par-| ly sought out such objects of distress, as she deemed it 


ticular time, he should have so muck more business | would be charitable to relieve. One day, riding in the 


than usual. Stull, she endeavoured to put the most | suburbs of the city, she saw a poor, half-clothed man 
favourable construction upon every thing ; she strove | lying on the ground, and a tattered child crying bitte: 
to acquit him in her heart. ly by his side, to which he paid no attention. She di 


But love has eagle eves, and, from their piercing vi- ‘rected the coachman to stop, and calling the man, in 











Aad on her pathway pour effulgent day ; 
Shalldry herdewy robe, her falling tear, 

While seraphs guard her throuzh her bright carec 
Her father now rezarcds ber filial prayer; 

Now graze her flocks beneath her shepherd’ 
Shielded from persecution’s arrowy storm, 

he rack no more distorts her angel forn 

Ihe flames are quench’d—-the stake to ashes fail 
And ruin stalks around her dungeon walls 


Want of room will, at present, prevent our cxtend- 
woe these brief remarks to the miscellaneous pieces 
which enrich this little volume ; but it shall be done at 


nother opportunity. In the mean time, the duty of 


faithful critics, compels as to point out a fault, the only 


ne we have discovered, but it is one which is often re-| 


eated! we allude to the trochaie rhyme, which is cer- 


tainly a great blemish when introduced into the iambic | 


gilance, duplicity must be coupled with most consum- 
mate art, if she would avoid detection. Emma was 
caressed by a large circle of acquaintance, and Theo- 
dore was also a favourite; in parties they frequently 
came together, and there, when the spirits are up, and 
all reserve thrown off, the heart unmasks itself. There 
Theodore often forgot his caution, and, not only aba- 


ted his usual display of partiality for Emma, but la- | 


vished his fondness on another. The generous girl 
forgave him until forgiveness became a crime com- 


mitted against herown heart. She resolved to lead a| 
more secluded life, and in prosecuting her resolve, she 
soon found ample evidence of what she miost feared. | 


they were discontinued altogether. 


* + . . . i! ° . . 
heroic measure. The following beautiful strain isled, as it were, within herself, and secure in the confi- 


puch injtred by its— 


His visits grew less and less frequent, until, at length, 


Woman-like, in the deepest of her sorrows she retir- 


quired why he disiegarded the child, and whose it was : 


“It is my ow,” said he, “ L came out, hoping to ge 


a place for it at yonder house, and could not; it is al 
‘most starved, and I have not the means to procur 
food for myself or it.” She gave him a small sum 
land directed him to call at her house the next day 
He received it with tears, and promised compliance. 
| At the hour appointed, the poor man, with his he lp- 
‘less child, waited in the kitchen forthe cali of his be 
nefactress .Mrs. Lefere sent for them into the break 
\fast room, as soon as the family had dispersed, and 
‘desired to know by what means he had brought him 
self to poverty and want. The man spoke out honest 
ily. Intemperance, he said, was the great cause, but 
his troubles had driven him to thgt—* I once saw bet 
‘ter days,” said he, “I was a partner in a mercantil 
||concern—I married—I was deceived—the mother o! 


dence that not even her nearest refatives or friends this poor child, after involving me in ruinous debts, 
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hatve learned to heep your pronuses— you ¢ ailed at the 


piace 


fine appointed—I wall proviae for yourself 
ind child.” 


* Ah,’ 
inv 


‘ 


| 
sul ie, you know ine 


When vou asked 


name, | dared not tell you an untruth; but I ho 


I rejoiced at your prosperity 


ped it had been for ever blotted from your memory 


watched your tortunes 
until J had exhausted all my 


But broken vows come back to their author 


—I cursed my own folly, 
} 
in the end, and mine has ruined me for ever.” 

She left bism, 


faving consulted with Mr. Letere, procured him a si- 


1oWwers 


He covered hus face and wept. and 
tyation in an honest occupation, and placed the cluld 
it school. 

Thus was the maxun verified, 
the innocent and the virtuous ;” and thus it is, that 
vice works out its own reward at last. Emponium. 


*“allis tor the best to 





ons 


VARIETY. 


ee EE 
W hate'er the mead or fowery fel, 
The grotto, grove, or garuen, yield, 
Of useful, fragrant, choice, and rare, 
We still select, to please the fair 





NATIONAL HUMOUB. 


Tax Duke de Nivernois was a litle man, 
agreeable, open, countenance, 
extremely thin, that his friends at Paris called him the 
Political Sylph. When he first landed, with his suite, 
it Dover, two or three old sailors were walking along 
Observing the bustle, * Hey ! what's this ?” 
said one. “ Ob, the French ambassador! 
come out of the boat.” * Lord!” exclaimed another, 
‘to what have we reduced the French during this war! 


eS aos 


With an 


and engaging but so 


the beach. 


” 


—only conceive. When I was a prisoner in France, 
two or three years ago, 
see like a withered applejohn yonder, was one of the 
fattest fellows that walked the streets 
ed.” When this was told to the Duke, 


ighted, and used often to relate 


—he quite wad- 


he 


wis de- 


i happy instance of national humour. 


Bank. He therefore conceived the idea « 


4penoese 





a incapacitate if, wheuever he chose, tram giving : 








he has just 


that ambassador, whom you | 


it at bis own table as 


yuying up all the paper or bills that could be met 
with in every commercial town in Barope, and to de- 
posit them in the Bank of Genoa, that by his lyrge re- 
nittances he might have the bank se in his power as 
inv 
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ft ine with «a libertine, whose addresses she had long aid to the Spaniards Being well aware that it only re- | under it, J could not reach higher than within two feet 
r 
received: I drowned my sorrows. and sunk my cha juured to let those remittances be so long at Genoa, of the lowest part of the beily with my umbrella, even 
racter in habits of vice and intoxicatior I have been until the season should obstruct the sailing of the fleet, | by extending my arm as high asl could reach. Just 
twice imprisoned for crame—Il am destitute of friends he calculated that Wiese exchange operations would | behind the fore leg«, it was fifteen or sixteen feet 
gs; ; t 
ml employment cost about forty thousand pounds sterling, and he pro- |. above the base. Such is the model.—The work itsell 
“And whatis your name 2” asked Emma posed to the Queen to extricate her at this price from | isto be in bronze, with a staircase in the right fore leg 
a©s . . > Cc, 
Theodore W he re plies , aller a moment's the dilemma The proposal Was accepted, and car-|) by which one may ascend through the body to the top 
hesitation. The kind lady turned pale, and trembled; ried into effect with so much secrecy, that Philip’s jof the tower. An apartment will be fitted up in the 
she gazed at him she recognised in lum the laithbless hands were tied, and he could not send out the fleet | chest.—What a boudoir for the fountain nymphs, and 
Pheodo: until the following year.” what a bureau for the minister of the interior! The 
* At last, then,” said she, aflecting to be calm, “ you drapery and trappings will also be broaze, richly gilt 


NEWSPAPERS. 


dispe nsed with 
So is the 


I saw atthe shop a small drawing as ut will be finish. 
Ne = 


( i¢ 
cost > 


things that can be 
that 


schooling of our children 


papers are ed, and Tam sure nothing will exceed this elegant and 
The shed 


model ts near the spot where the bronze figure will 


us money might be saved. stupendous monument, which covers the 


-so, indeed, are nine-tenths 


of which it costs us to live. Almost afy man might) stand, and with its skylights resembles one of the ship 
lay up money every year if he would hve on bread houses in the navy yard. It is about as large, and 
and water, and cloathe himself in the cheapest man- | quite as high, as the church in Sumimer-street. A 
ner he could;—but what of that? Who would live) circular pedestal for the figure is raised, in Italian 
like a brute and die like a beggar, for the mere ple a-| marble, trom Carara, and the circular face is to be 


sure of saving money, which he cannot carry hence) decorated with a line of basso-relevos, running quite 


with him—though, Uke a dead weight, it may hang) round tt. The jet-d’eau will issue from the trunk of 


upon his soul at the last moment of his mortal exis- |the elephant, which is turned up inwards, next the 
tence! ‘There are few such—five or ten in amnllion;| fore legs, and the water will fallin a circular sheet 
and what wretched creatures are they? Most men,!over the top of the pedestal, into a basin surrounded 


1) with a rum ef beautiful red marble, already executed 
The diameter of the basin will be about ninety feet. 


sensible that they must die, are disposed to enjoy 

little of the fruits of their toils: per-! 
haps, more necessary to the enjoyment of society, or 
than 


and nothing is, 

This monument is to be placed immediately ove: 
‘the bridge, or tunnel, built over the Canal de POurey 

It gives a zest to all things mn and will have a large and convement square about it 

best in adversity. —| i what is now called Place de la Bastile, at the south 

though not always conducted with ta-| ern termination of the Boulevard St. Antoine. Th: 

lents and respectability, are the best possible channels | excavation for the canal is now going on very deep 


self-satisfaction in retirement, a well-informed 


and virtuous mind. 


prosperity, and is the resource 


Newsps ape rs, 


! 
for obtaining an acquaintance with the affairs of the) and they are cutting through some of the cells, galle 
and to implant desires in the hearts of youth | ries, dungeons, Kc. of the Bastile, the only visible 
Bonaparte began 


truth, they are the great engine that moves the moral) this magnificent work, and since he ceased to reign 


world, 
for more solid readings, as he goes on to maturity. In|jremains of that notorious prison. 
and political world, and are infinitely powerful to esta- |) the labour has been resumed. At preseut, nothing is 
blish the character of a people, as well as to preserve Coing on the elephant, but the other parts of the wor! 
theit liberties ; and cannot be so easily dispensed with | are in progress. 

as some persons believe—-unless, indced, we think the | 
trouble of sell- at to 
‘transfer the power of the state to the few that are rea- 
But this cannot 


rovernment is too great, and agres 


NOVEL INSURRECTION. 


The Missionary Reports from the American Island 


dy to use it for their own advantage. . : 
; = /of last year, (says the Trenton Emporium,) detail « 


be the will of the people of the United States; yet 
peo} ingular insurrection in Madagascar. The womens 
observing, however, the too general repignance to =i 
rose, to the number of tour thousand, and threatened 


reading, that, (though it prevails less with us than in 


1g ; to chastise the king, 
it is the duty of those who feel the 


unless he would grant them some 
any other country,) a eal 
: a , (ot their wishes, and consult them as to the manner of 
pleasure and profit of it, to smooth the way to it, and | : 
cutting his hair. He, however, collected his soldier 

afford every facility that light and knowledge may be 
diffused. 


” 
gistracy, 


around him, and boldly sent them word that he wa 


and an unarmed ima- 
kine, 


suid Dickenson, “ is the i 
And while the body ef the pe 


‘An armed people, 
s and would do as be pleased. 


Lest o ‘ t 
m1 puarantce o! 


ple 


SURGICAL CPERATION. 


freedom.” read, 


reason, and reflect—while the press is free and libs 
SPANISH ARMADA. rally supported, the sword of the toagistvacy ts" point- | A genuticman of this city, who for fifteen or sixtec: 
The following curious fact is given upon the autho- less, except it is directed to cxecute the sill of the years was | lagued with a wen on his head, for which 
rity of Bishop Burnett, who states, in the “ Memoirs people. How important, then, is it that that will he could find no cave, happe ned, a short time ago, in 
ff his Own Times,” that be bad good reason for be | should ii sult from an enlighten J mand ?—.Viles” Reo. = frolie with a lively young lrishiman, to receive a si 
ievVing the circumstance to have been as narrated : vere blow diree tly Upon the excrescence, which ha 
“ A single banker secured Queen Elizabeth against COLOSSAL DLEPHANT. enurely re moved it. The operator, we are assured 
he dangers with which she was threatened hy the Extract of a fetter irom a yenth man of Moston, nos in Pari Is vary Weng to try his skillin any other cases tha 
syi-disant Invineible Armada. When th Queen Was A very great curiosity of Paris aaa ere vy tickets, | ay orter, 
ipprised of the design of Spain, she had no ships ea-) isthe gigantic model of the elephant, called er rut 
pable of being oppo d to the Spanish fleet; a partot Funtaine, intended for the great fountain on thie site CURICUS STOWZ. 
hese which were lying in the ports and decks could) of the Bastille. The frame work of the model is tu A stoge resembling the Turkey-stone, and said t 
my be used after twelve months, and great anxiety ber. The ears ulone have one thousand pounds of be tully equal tout, is found in the greatest abundance 
prey ailed. This banker, however, being well acquaint. irow ia them, and the whole is covered with plaister-of- | in Morris county, N. J. where also the material for 
id with the state of the Spanish finances, hucw that paris, vesembling on the exterior the small common |cement has been discovered, which, from experiment 
the Spanish fleet could not set sail but through the casts we often see. It appears to be aduirably and) already made, promises te equal, in durability ane 
medium of bills which were to be drawn upon the. correctly formed. ‘The tower on the top for a cistern||usefulness, the famous Roman cement.  VWariou. 


Mf uv reser,uir, is nut yet plaistered, and the frame-work | kinds of marble appear, likewise, to have been m« 
The height of the eleplantis forty F rench | with in Sussex, N. J. and it is related by the inhabi 


feet, and the tower fourteen, which makes the whole | tants, that the Indians furmerly knew of a mass 61 


ls Vioslic. 





beight, as nearly as I ean recollect the ratio of mea- iene in the same state, which they cut with the: 
sures, about fifty-seven or fifty-eight feet English. — but refused to tell where it was sit 
The legs ure about six feet diameter, and as | stood! ated. 
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THE DRAMA. 





O- @ heat to bis magic power 

Thet ef ros «, (he yeavens ‘our; 

A t erbene roar reps 

Poe ‘ermou { the «t ae sol the air 


UNDINE. 


Tur new melodrama of “ Undine, or the Spirit of 
the Waters,” is becoming quite popular; and, we are 
bound to say, deservedly so. [tis one of the best of 
that class of dramatic compositions, of which the 
* Forty Thieves” stands at the head. The author 
has been peculiarly happy in giving to airy nothings 


' . 


A local habitation a: sbame 


Some of those extravagant vagaries of such luxu- 
riant tinagtinations as have existed in almost every age 
ind climate, are here concentiate | in a very interest 
ing little story. The eve is delighted with a specta 
cle grand and im posing, while the heart recognises 
forms and incidents familiar to the days of its nursery 
imusements. We cannot witness the representation 
of such a piece with languor or indifference ; and, 
therefore, venture to pronounce it an exquisite feline 
tion from the fatigues of business and stucas A,a 
drama, it is not of the family of legitimates ; bur what 
then, who has not experienced the truth of that good 
| couplet, that 


| 
i¢ 


‘ A little nowsense, now and then 
Is relishes by the wisest mer, * 


Undine is the production of Mr. Soane; who, in 


luis Various dramatic works, gives ample evidence of a 
taind of no ordinary capacity. We would give a brief 


would lessen much of the pleasure which “ tiptoe cu- 
riosity” enjoys at its representation, we forbear Let 
it suffice, that the author has taken a bold flight, unit- 
ing in his action mortals and immortals, material and 
supernatural agency; making in its ingenious combi- 
nations one of the most brilliant and gratifying spec- 
tacles ever witnessed in our theatre. 


This is the language of a morning paper, with 


which we perfectly coincide: 
“The managers were evidently sanguine on its 
power of attraction, as no effort or expense has been 


spared in its production, The scenery throughout ts 


splendid and appropriate, and the peculiar costume of 
dresses, &e. was admirably judicious, 

“ Undine, the heroine, is a character difficult to de- 
iine; though herself mortal, she equally arrests thy 
love of the grim Kuhleborn the Water-King, and the 
valiant knight, Sir Halbrand. The Rosicrucian seer 


is her mysterious protector against the arts of Kuble-| 


born, who is aided by a goblin spirit of the * Gilpin 
Homer” class, who at pleasure is either mortal or a 
“ goblin-fiend.” ‘This opposition of the representa 
tions of the two elements, fire and water, aided by 
iheir separate attributes, affords powerful scope tor the 
talents of the painter and mechianist, which are most 
iappily exercised, 

* The most striking scenes in the piece are Ohe iit 
vhich the tributary waters of Kuhleborn, are called 


torth by his sprite emissary, to impede the union or 


ire nade to rush tempestuously across the stage, pro- 


lucing an effect never before atte mipted on our boards. 


“The other scene, which peculiarly arrested atten 
tion and surprise, and was greeted by the audienc 
ith simultaneous shouts of approbation, Was 106 
tantaneous conversion of the ervstal and coral pa- 
lace of the Water King into the flaming regions of his 
pponent, the Fire Monarceh.- The effect was elec 


cal. 


* The piece throughout is original, and poctical in) like mast men, drew his theories from actual practice, 
hiful from ifs Nild singu-land knew well that sort of « 
wealth. When Poor Righard, 


jts constriction, and del 
‘ 


hay ifs 


“spirit of light,” 


- Miss Johnson looke fjand prov d in Undine, 


—-— 


mould, or of ethereal quality, admirably 


he intention of ber author 


“ The deformed up of mischief and maligna 


mug hi ut th pie 


“allractive 


Salus luy, N\. V 


the comedy of She 


Monday, Wr 


ce.—It cat ! rt fail tu 
ye 

29.— This even ng was presen 

would and She would: 


ye ‘ . 
drama of the Two Galley Slaves 


The comedy of 


the Strolling Gentleman; interlude 
and the farce of Frightened to Death 
val, and Phantom, Mr. De Camp. 


Tuesday, 2.—Rendezvous ; U nding 


Wedne sday, 3 


The Dramatis 


rerwood; and Hit ot Miss. \ apad, 


Dick Cy her, Ma 
Thursday, 4. 


De Camp 
Is he Jealous; Undine 


Acrecable Surprise. 


Wid 


almost equivocal whether of mo 


extremely difficult and peculiar assumption, 4 
well sustained by Mr. Reed; as was indeed eve: 


} rove 


ot, with 


» and the 
Siivester 


Stivest 


ut has ‘ 


Cats, 
Matrimor y 


Rover, Dela 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 


Tur poctical essay, in our last page, headed .Virpo 

leon, was entitled, by its author, the Triumph of Ce 
history or description of the plot; but beheving i) nis) Want of room prevented the insertion of beth 
titles, for which we hope the author will excuse us. 
Further favours are solicited from him. 

Several communications have been received, which 
shall be duly and promptly attended to. 

The favour of Marneus is declined. 

Brown’s Poems, reviewed in this dav’s Mirror, 


ELotsa’s orginal communication, has gone th 


has just been published by Ichabod Hoit, Esq. of this 
city, and is sold by him, at No. 12, Elm-street, and by 
the principal booksellers: Itis entided “ The Fumity 
Expense Book ; calculated to be a record of Houschold 
For 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


B25 
B25. 


,can be had at Sage’s Bookstore, No. 214, Broadway, 


| rounds of almost every paper in the union, 


EXPIENSD BOOK. 


Every family ought to be supplied with a book which 


Keep ndiltures, and common-place remarks. 


use of Houschkee pe 


immortal Franklin, annexed as a motto; 


is Wealth.” 


This very useful and el 
| quarto size, and printed on th 


quire, and the place for re ording the sum expended ts 
at the intersection of the date coluina, with the line on 
On the ex 
mecting of Undine with Sir Hulbrand. The waters) treme mght of the page, is a coluian for the sum total 
of each article; and at the foot of th 


total of all the articles purchased. 


‘s 3” with this brief precept of our 


a 


j Which the name of the article is printed. 


commences with January, 1824 


Perhaps the utility of such a work cannot be better 


illustrated, than it is done to our hand, in the publish 


rant domestic manual t 
finest of letter-paper. 
| At the head of each left hand page is the name of the 
H month, and below that the days of the month, ruled in 
i Olumns, On the extreme left of this page, isa list of 


all the articles which families may be supposed to vr 


same, the sum 
The right hand 
page is lett eutirely blank, for remarks, &e. 


er’ pretac e; we will therefore give it ertire 


* The venerable American philosopher, from whos 





instructive page the motto for this work is taken, un 


nemy Which leads to! 
ih the brevity of bt 


ki onomy 


ah 
ahe we 


ounse!, told his friends to * spend less than their ia 


come,” he spoke more to the purpose than u he ha 


viven them columns of sage advice, 

‘It is an incontrovertible fact, that a man must be 
ome or or rich, im the same ratio that his expend: 
tures are more or les* (han his income This natur al 
ly leads us to seek some system for keeping a corres 


ly’s expenses; and at must be evs 


uK rt t our tami 
ent to every reflecting mind, that a plan for this im 

tant purpose, both simple and sufflerent, has lor 
been wanted m cdomesth conemy To supply tha 
deficiency, wm some degree, these tubles are respect 
fully submitted 

“The mechanic, by such a record as the one he 
presented, and by economical experiments, may be en 
abled so to husband his little stock, as not only to live 
better, but to lay something aside, to assist his fanul 
in the hour of sickness—to bestow upon his childies 
the best of all gilts, education—and to protect thos 
dear ones of his fireside against the degradation of pe 
cuniary dependence—the insult of the world’s pity 
ind the otherwise unguarded approach of mistortune 
By knowing the amount of his disbursements, be may} 
iscertain to a fraction how much he ought to save 

“ The merchant, by such a reference, might preven! 
the ram which his good sense would willingly avert, 
wore he sensible how much is often unnecessarily 
wasted, and what small extravagancies will sometim« 
lead to the most lamentable consequences, And, sure 
lv, if any man should be more attentive to the corre: 
tion of abuses in household expenses than anothe: 
that manus the merchant. His whole substance is 
sometimes floating upon the uncertain wave the hard 
carmogsof many auxious years—in fine, his hopes, hi 
comtorts, his peace, ond even bis respectability often 
he atthe merey of the impartial storm! Surely thatman 
should reflect that * economy is wealth,’ and should 
ever practice the theory which his judgment approves, 

“The wealthy are but the favoured stewards to the 
human family. By such an attention to their con 
cerns, as may be shown in this book, they can have it 
in their power, from the large store which Providence: 
has placed at ther disposal—trom the surplus arisin 
outotan honourable economy, to relieve, with a mor: 
libeval hand, the distresses of thei suflering fellow 
mortals 

* But, after all, itis only to woman, with whom ori 
ginates aud abides so large a portion of our happiness, 
that we must look for that good management which 
will enable the heads of families, with theiv best exer 
tions, to accomplish their laudable desires. Tt is to 
woman, the guardian of wtaney—the guide and in 
Spirer of vouth-—the ministering angel of declining 
ige !—it is to woman that mnan, iu every stage of ex 
istence, 1s to look for much of his prosperity. Bus 
home is the proper sphere of woman: it is her em 
pire. The fireside never looks cheerful when th 
music of her voiwe ts unheard—the house is desolats 
mid without a charm when the sound of her lieht foot 
steps has ceased within it. 

“Tt is, therefore, to lis fair and amiable counteywe 
men that the publisher would more particulaily ad 
dvess binself, when, adopting the language of Frank 
ling he says ‘economy is wealth.’ The discreet wif 
be circumstances as they may, should know the ex 
penses of her family, and her husband’s ability to sus 
tainthem, With that knowledge, how distant may 
be placed the evil day of wanut!—with what felicity 
mightthe domestic circle meet, which otherwise might 

nder for ever! 

* By giving our daughters charge of this book, they 
will see the necegsity of the plan, which may mak: 
them not only worthy of their parents, but, at son 
future day, prudent wives to deserving husbands, a 
Liessing in society, and Witvegses to the iImpaytance of 
the truth, tat ‘reonemy is Weare,’ ” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





ir he cift of Poetry alone 
W bere’ er she aqves, to couse ale the place 
To breathe e mi nature ow eels before unt vor 


Lint whe he lov elieet tiote up ew tace 


Ellen —Metribution. 


PAHT til. 


nee had poor Ellen's form been laid 
Within the confines of the tomb 
Wheo over Willams features stray’d 
A cast of sorrow and of gloom 
The colour lett his cheek——his eye 
On vacancy would often dwell; 
diis bosom with convulsive sighs 
Aud pangs of torment too w ould swe! 
Far from each busy scene he'd roam, 
Aud hide him iu the valley low, 
Make the drear wilderness his home, 
A moving mouutent of woe 
Day alter day he'd wander there, 
When every wound be felt would biee 
And then his tangled locks he'd tea 
He was a weary wretch mdeed 
He did not close bis hands in praye: 
And breathe to Deity his grief; 
Por his was guilt that did not dare 
Appeal to heaven for reliet 
Al last his agony grew wild 
A dagger in his hand be press'd ; 
Aud, gazing on the steel, he smiled, 
Aud wept, and bared his breast 
My toe is here! 
With maniee look and start— 


revenge '’’—he cried 


He plunged the weapon in his side 
lt reached his aching heart! GEORGE. 


Hapolcon. 
Lonely, within his island grave, 
Where dark Atlantic's billows lay: 
Ihe wild and barren steeps, 
Helena, of thy clill-bound shore, 
Midst tempest-shock and ocean’s roar, 
The peerless hero sleeps 
And genius, worth, and valour mourn 
Around the mould which veils his arn 


Unubarm d alike by wave or storm, 
Rises, proud Isle, thy giant torm, 
Majestic and serene, 
And solitary; fit to be 
rhe monument and cemetery 
Of him, whose lite had been, 
Like thee, sublime, unmoved, severe 
Without a parallel or peer 


For other kings let nations toil 
ro rear the monumental pile, 

The urn and sculptured bust ; 
These frail mementos, like the clay 
They sought to honour, sball decay 

And crumble into dust; 

While those who tenant them shall rm 


t 


nwept, unbonour'd, and forgot, 


But, undecaying as the fame, 
\apongeon, of thy mighly name, 
Shall stand thy bonour’d toml 
Pill nature, who the fabric rear'd, 
shall sink—if sink she must—un pared 
Amid the finul doom 
fhy tame and tomb are both too gre 
lo bow or yield to aught but fate 


When sinks to rest the glorious sun, 

Vile creatures, who his brightness shun. 
Forth from their coverts creep ; 

snd those who, by ignoble doom, 

‘onsign’d thee to thy ocean-tomb, 
While living, now may peep 

‘broad secure, to vaunt and flare, 

\nd show how meanly great they ay 
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Se 
lo trample on a tallen foe, 
Argues a baseness lar below 
What vulgar bosoms own ; 
How doubly base must be the deed, 
Wien counseli’d, sane tioned, aud decreed 
By those who fill a throne 
hose proud, unfeeling, worthless thing 


Ihe true ** leyitimates,” called king 


Ii, torthe joys which conquests yield, 

Conteuding, io th embattled field, 
Some envious ball had sped 

Its viewless, winged, and fatal wa 

do hurl thee, in the mingling tray, 
Amid the honour’d dead 

Reason bad said, ‘twas bray ely doue 

By those who in the coutest won 


Or had the chance of doubtful war 

Doom d thee to grace the victors car, 
A captive in the fight ; 

Jill ransom, or returning peace 

Prom thraldoim sanctioued thy release 
lo guard thee sure, were right; 

If such thy treatment, as the brave, 

From a brave foe deserve to have 


But when the strife of war no inore 

Was heard; thy claims, thy efforts oe: 
Thy throne resign’d, and free 

To choose, thy galiaut spirit chose 

A retuge mid victorious foes 
frusting their clemency ; 


’ 


Then, to repay thy frankness thus, 
Was more than base, was infamous 


When at thy royal mercy lay 

The Prussian realm . when Austria 
Was thine, by conquest wo 

Nor cnperor, nor king. trom thee 

Felt scathe or seora: thy bouaty, free, 
Restored to each a throne 

Soul such as thine ne er stoop'd so low 

As to insult a prostrute lve 


Though great thy suff rings and thy wrongs, 

From coward souls and sland rous tongues ; 
Though, far trom child ana wite, 

And home, and empire, and a triend, 

And the world’s converse, driven to speud 
The manhood of a lite 


Whose deeds thy heartless foes would doom, 


Like thee, to an untimely tomb 


Yet, when their lame is nought, for thee, 
In future years, shall history 

Hier brightest page unroll 
From falsehood rend the veil, ond the: 


In truth’s pure fountain bathe ber pen 
And thus inscribe the scroll, 

jn characters whose vivid trace 

The hand of time can ne er efface 


** To factions and tofves a prey, 
When bleeding France exhausted | s 
When, o'er the wise and brave 
Among her sons, dejection sate, 
Waving her sceptre’s leaden weight 
And none was found to say; 
Herteuds to stancli ber foes tot 
Like destiny, Narotron cawe ! 


uldt 


* He led the war: o'er Alps sublime, 
Where scarce the marmot dared to cliin! 
Awid eternal snows, 
Which human footstep never trod 
His mighty genius form’d a road 
Po reach her vauuting foes, 
And from invading tyrants | 
ihe truittul fields of italy 


sec 


‘* Down from their heights, the Galli 
swept, like an avalanche, its cc 
O’er Bernard s rugged side, 
And on Marengo’s bloody plain, 
Heap'd with the wounded and the slain. 

Tamed the o erweening pride, 
And crush'd th’ unholy hopes of tho-« 
Vo France and freedom equal (oe 


— 
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* For rights redeem’d, lor conquests Won, 
France bai d hi as ber choseg sou , 
To whom the envied meed 
Of empire, a5 4 tribute due 
lo patriot worth, to merit true, 
Her gratitude decreed 
His couut y choice, the brightest pet 


Which deck’d his sple ndid dadew 


‘* Born to vo Uitles—like the great, 

Misnamed by siaves, * legitimate,’ 
Who beir, not earn, a throu 

The sole nobility be knew 

Was that bis mind from nature drew 
A greatuess all lis own ; 

Which seorn’d the tinkling of a nawe 

To herald it the way to lane 


* Kings cunniugly contend, that heaven 
A delegated power lias given 

Io thew and to their line, 
Tu sway the world. he ruled mankind 
Jn rigit of bis superior mind— 

A nght indeed divine 
And rational , but rarely gain'd 
By royal biood, since Nimrod reigu'd 


“With dread, astonish d Europe sav 
His matchless taleats give the law 

lo empires, and control 
Hier destinies. as though her frank 
A giant form irom nature came, 

And be its mighty soul. 
Such are the boous thou canst dispens: 
Such, gentus, thy omuipotence | 


** To heroes, ere Napo.eon tought, 
War was a tedious science, taught 

By rule, and leern’d by rote 
With him, ‘twas pastime; aud he cam: 
‘lo battle, a devouring flame, 

A thunderbolt, which smote 
And wither’d, ere his victim woke 
And roused bim to avert th> stroke. 


** Nor only in the fields he won, 
From Moscow s gates to Askelon, 
His godlike genius shone 
ln camps or courts, where er the great 
lield counci!, contest, or debate, 
He stood alike alone ; 
Unrivali d, and without his peer, 
Like being of some brighter sphere. 


** For those whose best pretence to wort 

Was high deseent and titled birth, 
He protfer d slight regura: 

But genius was a sacred nue, 

Which found from him its meed of fame 
Of hovaours and reward ; 

And, nurtured by his fost rug band, 

Shed wealth and gladness round the land 


** One darling object, to advance 

fhe glory and the weal of France, 
luspived bis mighty mind ; 

For this be ttiumph'd, toil’d, and tought, 

Reign'd, conquer’d, and— too dearly bought 
For this his hrone resign’d ; 

Captive or tree, in peace or war, 

His country’s good his guiding star. 


‘* Tn silence, Gallia may bemoan 

Hier hero dead, her freedom gone, 
Her sun of glory set; 

But loug shall slav’ry’s icy chain 

Chil the best blood which warms their vein 
tie Galiic hearts forget 

\li (hat remains to ease their load, 

Ilis fume, his triumph, and bis Copy)” 
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